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HE KERAMIC STUDIO would like to suggest to 
those students who have returned from their 


summer vacation and are now planning their 


telligence. Besides the usual routine of the 
) studio in classes and in order work, it is wise 
to select some special line of study, and also to plan a special 
piece of work that may do one credit at an exhibition, a piece 
of work that has been carefully studied as to design and color. 
In the hurry of life, unfortunately, one has the inclination to 
do a lot of things that may not stand criticism, but at least 
one may try to do something that shows study and thought, 
especially when that piece of work is exhibited as an example 
of that which one is capable of doing. The fault of most 
keramic exhibitions is that there is too much work hurriedly 
done, work that could not stand the test of a jury, were juries 
generally emploved. 

Instead of doing simple things that are good, and making 
them count, one sees such a lot of overloaded work with 
absolutely no meaning at all. The average decorator tries to 
put everything he or she knows into everything that he or she 
does. It is much more difficult, of course, to make good 
simple things, because they require thought, but after they 
are finished they are forever good, and always in demand, if 
decorators understood the fact. We would advise a course of 
study, either in a class or individually. Study in classes is 
rather better, because one has the advantage of the other's 
criticism. But it is only in classes where designs or subjects 
are worked out by the student that the greatest benefit is 
derived. This was plainly shown in the lectures of Mr. Dow, 
when the students were allowed ten minutes for a sketch, and 
after a criticism the same subject was carried out carefully 
and intelligently at home, to be again criticised before the 
class. This was difficult at first, but those who worked the 
hardest were the ones who received the greatest benefit. 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF MINERAL PAINTERS 
AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
MM. Helen -. Montfort 


© many trials and tribulations were encountered in the 
beginning that it seemed rather a foolish proceeding on 

the part of the League to attempt to place anexhibit. Strikes 
among the workmen—first carpenters, then painters and 
electricians—the work held up from day to day for this or 
that reason. Cold, rainy weather, no possibility of getting 
rid of the-frost, no decent walks, impossibility of getting 
goods carted to Exposition, etc., together with dampness of 
the building and the red tape necessary to unwind before any 
move could be made, all tended to retard the installation. 
Days, even weeks, passed without being able to see that we 
were making any headway. A notice was served one morn- 
ing stating that the exhibit must be ready May 2oth. A glance 
at our space made one feel the hopelessness of the demand, 


winter work, to plan it carefully and with in- 


but pluck and determination won, and on the afternoon of 
the 19th we had three cases filled and ready to show, the 
remainder of the boxes and bundles piled in the background 
and covered from view. At 5 P. M. came a notice that as 
there was so little to show the Inner Court would be closed to 
the public on the 20th. All that extra work was lost, and it 
was nearly June Ist before the Inner Court opened. We 
had the pleasure of knowing that we showed the first case of 
work in the Court. The Inner Court represents the finest of 
all the manufacturer’s arts. There are the Tiffany Company, 
with jewels and silver work, the Tiffany glass in all its glory, 
the Gorham Company, the Rookwood, the Grueby Pottery, 
the National Arts Club. With such neighbors, we were im- 
pelled to do our very best. Our location is not, perhaps, all 
that could be desired, but it is by no means bad, and with the 
means at our disposal, our exhibit is really a credit to us. 
In this collection we have been-fortunate in our figure work. 
People look at it with wonder, and many of them quite 
doubted my statement that it is painted on china. Among 
the best specimens of this work are seen the names of H. O. 
Punsch, Mrs. T. A. Johnson of Seattle, Washington, Mrs. L. 
Vance Phillips, Miss E. C. Adams of Troy, Miss M. Armstrong 
of Chicago, Mr. George Collins, Mrs. H. C. Foster, Mrs. I. S. 
Hammond, Mr. E. Aulich, Miss Mary Phillips and others. 
There is more variety in the work than ever before, therefore 
it has been much more difficult to arrange in a small space. 
We chose a cool green for the background, and while it is 
only a cotton delain, it does not detract from the china. The 
New York Keramic Art Society is well represented, and the 
work being varied and along all lines, it has caused a great 
deal of wonder. Each artist has had his or her share of 
attention, and New York may be proud of her workers. The 
Duquesne Club is well represented, if only by a few workers, 
and the work shown Is of good quality; it is a delight to handle 
it. The Chicago Ceramic Association has on exhibition a 
large number of pieces. They show great diversity of styles 
and ideas, and perhaps more originality than do some of the 
other clubs. Other clubs exhibiting are Brooklyn Mineral 
Art League and the Jersey City Keramic Art Club. They 
send only a very few pieces. A good sized case filled with 
work of the quality they have here, would surely have brought 
to those clubs a great amount of praise, if not a more sub- 
stantial reward. | 

I would like to tell you all about the plates that are 
entered for the competition for the service and bronze League 
medals, but I must leave that for another time. My only 
regret isthe fact that there are so fewofthem. San Francisco 
has sent its beautiful work, and work that is well executed. 
I should like not only to be able to describe it all, but to 
photograph it. Then there is Denver, with its jewel-work 
and finely painted heads. Boston, we regret to say, is repre- 
sented by only one member, and Bridgeport has only two 
members. Eighteen individual members are exhibiting, and 
they cover a wide range in decorating. 

There is great chance for study here, and the questions | 
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ask as I look about are these: “‘ Are we working in the right 
direction?” ‘* Do we get the best instruction within our 
reach ?"’ ‘ Do we try to work along the lines most suited to 
the talent we have?” &c., &c. There is less work this time 
that seems a copy, or that seems to show directly the influence 
of a teacher, and that is a point gained. I hope that at our 
next exhibition we shall all be able to show work that is not 
only purely American but original all through. 

Some time later I want to tell you of the pottery and 
porcelain here. We are proud of the women who have sent 
us samples of their efforts in this line. 
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TREATMENT OF STEIN IN AUGUST NUMBER 
Marie G. Crilley 
FTER making the sketch carefully, paint in the design, 
keeping the color flat and decidedly posteresque. The 
sky, Deep Blue, all the trees of Duck Green, Brown Green, 
painting them heavier in the foreground. The buildings of 
the ‘“‘ Turkish village ” are to be Pearl Grey. This will serve 
asahalf tone. Vary the scheme by adding a little Blue or 
Brown, thus breaking the monotony. The towers are of 


Yellow Ochre. Place some of this same color on the face of 
the building in center group, making this (the center group ) 
the feature of vour design. The roofs of all the towers are 
deep Red Brown, adding a touch of Ivory Black. Use the 
same color for at least five of the roofs of center group, but 
remember that a spotted effect and strong contrast will have 
ruinous consequences. The remaining housetops are of 
Brown 4 or 17. The walls which cross the city are of Van 
Dyke Brown and a little Deep Blue, making the color a soft 
Brown Grey. Leave the narrow bands at the top of the 
walls white. Outline the complete design, windows, trees, 
wall, houses, &c., with a firm, fine line of Brown 4 and Deep 
Blue. All the space surrounding the village of Brown 4 or 17. 
This must be of great depth and must balance with the depth 
of color of village. The bands which separate this from town 
are gold. The small squares indicated under the handle are 
to be of colored enamels, to represent stones. When this is 
finished for second firing, dry in an oven until the colors 
become scorched, then glaze with a thin wash of Ivory Black 
and a little Deep Blue. This will give the appearance of old 
china. If the colors are kept harmonious and low in tone and 
these suggestions are carried out, the effect will be unique 


and pleasing. 








VASE “DOG TOOTH 
VIOLET ” 


A. G. Marshall 


AVENDER ground. Black 
| portions deep (not crude) 
purple. Orrose ground with 
deep maroon. Leaves green 
with darker green spots. 

Flowers and buds deep 
yellow. Gold edge and fes- 
toon around top and edge to 
dark ground between the 
standing leaves. 
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leaves being in green gold. The c 
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louds should be made of _ using flat tones and darker outlines. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT 
[ Paper read before the National League of Mineral Painters, June 4, 1901, by 
Mrs. S. S. Frackleton, first President. ] 


Gert HE power of organization appeals to us at this 
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time as at no other epoch in the history of 
our civilization. It gives a tremendous force 
wherever it is applied, either as a stimulus 
ora restraint. Organization produces con- 
centration: concentration, force: this con- 
centrated force allows a: great economy of personal effort. 
This is an age of organization: capital, labor, society, charity, 
and the sciences have attained marvels by it, and art must 
keep abreast with the times. That civilization may breathe 
pure air, art must not be smothered by the smoke of factory 
chimneys or ground between the wheels of machinery. 

When this League was formed, some ten years since, 
there were a few individual workers scattered over the broad 
face of this great land, wandering in the mists and mysteries 
of the unknown; groping painfully but determinedly after a 
“little knowledge” which is a ‘dangerous thing.” The work 
of the Cincinnati women at the Centennial Exhibition lighted 
a brilliant little spark which in time became a running prairie 
fire. This result was attained because the work was shown at 
an exhibition center, the first great organized effort of the 
kind in our country. 

As time passed, individual workers began to hear of one 
another, and to form themselves into little bands or clubs. 
Sometimes only “two or three were gathered together,” but 
when their work was sincere, it became a prayer that always 
received a response. The benefit of organization was quickly 
sensed, an atmosphere was created which was helpful and 
stimulating, and they began to acquire a “ point of view,” but 
always dimmed by the floating veil of mystery which hung 
swaying before it. A great fiat had been thundered forth 
from the clear sky: only French porcelains must be used, 
only French colors. Only one factory with one mark could 
make this “ right’ ware: all else was false: nothing else would 
fire: no other glaze would develop color: on nothing else 
would the gold wear. There is more than one of us here who 
remember these times and can recall the thrill of delight 
sweeping the cobwebs from the sky with her own personal 
broom, having the inspiring idea at the moment that she was 
doing something phenomenally daring. The portable kiln 
was the first real liberator. Firing seemed little short of 
witchcraft, and flux was the unknown quantity which con. 
trolled fate. 

The hopeless little anguishes one has suffered from flux 
in the beginning! The first pieces of porcelain that I 
attempted to decorate were sent from Wisconsin to New York 
to be fired. On their return the information came with them 
that the carmines were ‘off color,” because there was too 
much flux used, that the blues were grey and raw because 
there was too little, etc., etc. All the time I was guiltless of 
having used any, and was innocent of the existence of the 
“flowing material” until the receipt of this same epistle 
which stated that the amount to exactly develop the best 
chemical results from the various colors must be most care- 
fully determined by systematic and repeated experiments, the 
flux and color to be accurately weighed in chemists scales, 
etc., etc. ‘* Repeated experiments ’—to the woman in Wis. 
consin or Utah, or Colorado, or California !—‘‘ Repeated Ex- 
periments!” and the kiln in ‘New Yorke. 

Then the delightful independencé when this wonderful 
kiln had been captured, tamed and turned into a comfortable 
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“house cat.” The lovely times one could have in the seclu- 
sion of one’s own cellar, doing the things which one ought not 
to do, and leaving undone those things which one ought to 
have done, and having them come out all right half the time. 

The beginners and workers of to-day cannot realize the 
pangs or joys that the pioneers have passed through, for so 
much has been made possible and simple in these days through 
organization. The great wave of overglaze decorating has 
flooded the country, and though many a voice has been raised 
in captious comment, few persons realize the important 
impetus it has given to American and foreign manufactures. 

The American woman has an insatiable appetite for ‘“‘new 
things,” but she is learning, is atquiring discrimination. She 
senses her lack or she would not be uncertain of herself, and 
afraid she may grow tired of them. No one grows tired of a 
simple pure form: of an American corn jar or a Greek 
amphora. 

Before this bee of novel forms began its buzzing in the 
American bonnet, the European factories made the same 
patterns of table ware, year in and year out, the same designs 
for vases. Getting out a new shape was a serious matter: one 
to be approached with prayer and fasting—and money! 
But /—suddenly Mary Ellen appeared upon the scene with the 
glory of the Stars and Stripes all about her, American eagles 
in her pocket book, and a paint brush in her hand! She 
demanded “something new.”” Thesupply came! It has kept 
coming! It is going to come! 

But she / what has she not done in her time with that 
What awful and astonishing things has 
she not wrought upon her “ china’’! But we are arriving. 
All this has been a necessary phase of growth. We must not 
expect Mary Ellen to pose as a mushroom or a Jonah’s gourd 
—a thing matured in a night or a day. Consider our pottery 
industry now and twenty years ago. I do not mean to say 
that women have made these changes in a positive physical 
sense, but they have had their fingers in the mud pie, and 
with marked results. 

The chairs of keramics and clay-making in our several 
State Universities are the direct result of the Columbian Ex- 
position. So also is the American Keramic Society. It is 
my sincere desire that this League of ours should affiliate 
itself with the General Federation of Women’s Clubs that we 
may be in touch with the progressive thought of women in 
all lines, that we may secure recognition and encouragement 
from our intercourse with them, and give to them of our ideals 
and efforts. Surely you remember the old Roman lictors 
with their bundles of rods; the strong whole which is created 
by securely binding the many weak rods together; and their 
motto, “In wzzonisstrength’’? We must recognize a national 
feeling and be loyal to it, and we must stand by our American 
potters, raise their standard by recognizing merit, not discrim- 
inating against them as has so long been the discouraging 
fashion. How best can we accomplish this? Only by organ- 
ized effort. 

Potting, as a manufacture, is flourishing. As an art it 
has been almost lost sight of, overshadowed by the legion of 
decorators and the greed of manufacturers. But the potter is 
no new person. She was here in her blanket and moccasins, 
her beads and bright colors, long before Mary Ellen was bred 
upon these shores. For the centuries of the past hers was the 
“Art of Arts” hers, the glory and the beauty of true handi- 
craft. She had no potter's wheel! Later in Egypt it was 
used, and later in India they copied her designs in their far- 
The eyes of the serpent from the temple of 


fateful paint brush ! 


famed weavings. 
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Mitta they wove in their beautiful wools long centuries after 
she had made them in the warm.-tinted red clays of the mesas. 
There were no men potters in those days. We are the new 
race, but we grow in the same soil. And we are yielding toa 
natural instinctive influence when we give ourselves up to this 
old art! 

Taking the clay in our hands and modeling with it 
some simple thing, putting thought and purpose into our 
little bit of earth, to give it some grace of form by careful 
endeavor, some beauty of surface, and by delving deeper into 
the hidden mineral treasures of the earth to gain that which 
will add some harmonious color or brilliant glaze,—this is the 
true delight of anoble art! And can this be accomplished 
best alone? Not at all. Organization is needed and of great- 
est service. Recognition and sympathy, that wondrous 


IO! 


atmosphere of friendship, nourishes artistic growth as no 
other factor can. Flattery is harmful, indiscriminate praise a 
thing to be deplored, but a generous use of the wet blanket is 
one of the most deadening, paralyzing methods of treatment 
conceivable. So let me urge you, in all sincerity, to so organ- 
ize yourselves and ally yourselves with other organizations, as 
to give and gain the greatest good. Keep your identity, 
demand that recognition for your art of which it is worthy. 
Not that it should be recognized because it is yours, but 
because it is worth recognition. Put your heart and soul into 
it and gzve it worth. Be sincere and honest and it will shout 
your purpose to the world. It zs shouting all the time, but 
you caz determine by your own efforts what the message may 
be: whether the works of your hands and the meditations of 
your heart shall be acceptable. 








MUSHROOM DESIGN (No. 4)—S. EVANNAH PRICE 


AY in the background with the same colors as in No. I. 
Cones—Wash the high lights with Russian Green (thin). 
Shade with Sepia and Dark Brown. 
brownish green (Moss, Brown and Shading Greens). 


The needles are a light 


Mushrooms—Thin wash of Lemon Yellow shaded with 
Yellow Brown, with Sepia in the darkest parts. The cones 
and needles at the opposite side of plate are treated the same 
as the mushrooms in No. 1. 
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FLAT ENAMELS 


S many of our subscribers write to us concerning enamels 
A in flat washes, we would like to offer a few suggestions 
after our own practical experience. In the first place students 
are apt to think that enamels must necessarily stand up in 
relief. Using flat washes of color with enamel mixed in to 
give more of a body, is quite a different proposition from 
enamel used in jewel effects, which many amateurs and 
students use in great chunks or knobs, at once commonizing 
a beautiful design, especially if used for table service. The 
use of enamel in washes is merely to give body or depth of 
tone, which is not attainable when using a color alone, unless 
it be in some of the deep colors that are soft, and fire with an 
intense glaze. 

Very little oil must be used (none at all when the tube 
enamel is used) and the color must be very wet with turpen- 
tine, so that broad washes smooth themselves at once and 
then dry almost immediately. These washes must be only a 
little heavier than when color is used. There being so much 
more color than enamel, naturally the color will blister when 
used too thick. A little experimenting is worth more to 
students than lessons, as it is something each one must work 
out more or less oneself. 

The KERAMIC STUDIO can give only the experiences of 
those who have been successful in this work, and to encourage 
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and urge continual trials by those who are using our conven- 
tional designs. We have given rules for mixing enamels with 
the different colors and these rules are the results of success- 
ful experiments. A second wash of enamel may be applied 
if the first wash is thoroughly dried in an oven, when a deeper 
tone is desired. The outline of the design is usually made 
first and this line will show through the enamel if it should 
happen to run over and if the enamel is the right consistency. 
vr 
TURKISH VASE OF 400 B. C. 

T LAMPSAKI, on the Dardanelles, a vase was recently un- 
A earthed which has awakened the interest of pottery con- 
noisseurs by its beauty of fornr and design and its extreme 
antiquity. It is made of a fine quality of ground clay, 
incrusted on the exterior with gold. It has three gold 
handles and splendid relief representations of a hunting scene. 
The date of the vase, which contained human ashes, is esti- 
mated at about 400 B.C. It is by considering the significance 
of a relic like this that the deep respect for ceramics is awak- 
ened. No other work of man has proved so enduring as the 
records that the Antediluvians traced upon their primitive 
pottery. The architecture of 400 B. C. lies crumbled or buried 
under the sands of centuries and the sole relic of that age is 
found in a piece of clay. The three handles on this vase 
prove that this popular design is centuries old. 


‘Siz; 








PLATE DESIGN—ANNA B. LEONARD 


wick Black and a little Dark Blue (Lacroix). Blos- 
soms and stems with surrounding band should be painted in 
Dark Blue (combination of Dark Blue, Ruby Purple and Black.) 
The leaves and line inside the medallion in Green, using a 
combination of Apple Green, Mixing Yellow, Chrome Green 
3B, Brown Green and a little Black to modify the tone. The 
all-over design is in the dark blue on the white china, or on a 
Turquoise Blue background ( Be careful not to use a vivid 


6 er the design with sharp line of black, using Bruns- 


tone.) The two inner bands are in two colors, the outside 
one in the dull green. The little single blossoms within the 
two bands are in Dark Blue and the circles in the Green. The 
two outer bands are in two colors, with white space in be- 
tween, the outer one being in Dark Blue and the inner one 
Green. 

These bands may be used in other proportions according 
to the size of the plate. A treatment in red and gold is also 
very effective. 








CUP AND PLATE—VINE DESIGN 
Grace Osborne 


HIS is especially adapted to underglaze 

decoration in monochrome. We sug- 

gest blues or greens as most suitable for 
table ware. 
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A PRECURSOR OF MODERN FRENCH POTTERS 
Laurent houvier 


O the illustrations of modern French pottery, we add a 
| few pieces from an almost unknown artist, whose vases 
and plates made quite a sensation in Paris about thirty years 
ago, and whose life is a lesson to the would-be student of 
pottery. 

Laurent Bouvier was a painter, not a potter, and his 
vases were the pastime of his summer vacations in his natal 
province of Dauphiné in France. There are many potteries 
in that country making only rustic wares for country use, 
without any artistic pretensions. But they have kilns and 
clays and potter’s wheels, and it is all that a true artist needs 
to become a potter of note. Laurent Bouvier came to Paris 
in 1861 to follow his vocation, the study of painting, notwith- 
standing the opposition of his parents who wanted him to 
study law, and cut his allowance when they learned that he 
was a student at the “Academie Suisse.”’ 

His first painting sent to the Salon was refused. But in 
1866 a study in white, a white bouquet in a white vase ona 
white cloth, was received, and his painting for the Salon of 
1868, very much noticed by critics, was bought by the French 
Government. As if the painter had a presentiment of the 
fascination which the potter's art would have for him later 
on, this painting, which we reproduce here, was an allegorical 
and decorative composition, called ‘‘ La Céramique.” 

It is only in 1869 that Laurent Bouvier, while spending 
the summer in his natal mountains, thought of trying his 
hand at the making of faience. When he came back to Paris 
at the beginning of the following winter, he brought a few 
cases full of his vases and plates, intending to use them only 
as a decoration for his studio. One of his friends advised 
him to exhibit them at an Exposition of Arts and Crafts 
which happened to be held in Paris that winter. His success 
was instantaneous, and his pieces eagerly bought by such con- 
noisseurs as Prince Orloff, Countess Narishkine, Mess. de St. 
Remy, Paul Perier, Christofle and others. Then came the 
war of 1870, in which he took part, being able to resume his 
work only in 1872. Another exhibition of his faiences held 


in the winter of that year had the same success as the first, 
Durand-Ruel, the dealer, buying most of them. 

A cruel disease, which for the last twenty-nine years has 
confined him to his provincial home in Dauphiné, and a great 
part of his time to his bed, has suddenly cut short the brilliant 
career of this talented painter and self-made keramist. He 
has at times attempted to take up again his brush and his 
clays, but the hand was unable to execute the conceptions of 
the brain which had remained as clear and bright as ever. 

From a modern point of view, the work of Laurent 
Bouvier will be found altogether too Oriental. The ornament 
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is decidedly Persian and Japanese. One must not forget that 
thirty years ago was the time when every steamer coming 
from the Far East was bringing the artistic treasures of 
Oriental pottery. The beautiful Persian arabesques and the 
fine Japanese treatment of flowers were then a revelation to 
all artists, and it is but natural that in his first attempts at 
faience making, Bouvier was strongly influenced by an art 
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which had fascinated him. But it must be said that however 
strongly influenced by Japanese and Persian ornament, 
Bouvier made them his own. His vases are not mere copies 


of Oriental work, they show an original and innate talent, 
which would probably have made the name of Bouvier a great 
name among potters, if disease had not put a sudden end to 
his remarkable but too short career. 





ARTISTIC TABLEWARE 


[Address by Mr. Edward A. Barber at the Buffalo Convention of the National 
League. } 


BOUT the middle of the eighteenth century, one Christo- 
A pher Dock, a Pennsylvania German, locally known as 
the Pious Schoolmaster of the Skippack, found it advisable 
to prepare and issue a book on etiquette, under the title of 
“A Hundred Necessary Rules of Conduct for Children.” 
Among these precepts we find the following: 

“To look or smell at the dish holding the provisions (at 
table) too closely is not well. 

“Tt is not well to put back on the dish what you have 
once had on your plate. 

‘Do not wipe the plate off either with the finger or the 
tongue, and do not thrust your tongue about out of your 
mouth. 

‘“The bones, or what remains over, do not throw under 
the table; do not put them on the tablecloth, but let them 
lie on the edge of the plate.” 

This last-quoted piece of well-intended advice furnishes 
us with a clue to the original purpose of the flat projecting 
rim of the dinner plate, as it has descended to us. While this 
table accessory can boast of a far greater antiquity, it was 
used in this country 150 years ago as the receptacle for the 
bones and refuse of the meal. The world has progressed in 
many ways since then; great improvements have been made 
in almost every household utensil, yet in the present age of 
culture and refinement we still cling to the primitive relic of 
the distant past. 

Two and three-tined forks have given place to those with 
four prongs; the broad, spatula-shaped iron knife, which once 
served to convey the food to the mouth, has been supplanted 
by a more graceful cutting blade; the tiny cup-plate, which 
was once in general useasareceptacle for the cup, while tea was 
being sipped from the saucer, is no longer tolerated in polite 
society, yet the plate ledge or thumb guard still survives—an 
unsightly reminder of the uncouth customs of by-gone days. 

At the threshold of the 20th century, when the arts are 
supposed to have reached the highest state of perfection in 
the world’s history; when the glassmaker, the worker in 


metals, the weaver and the cabinetmaker are all producing 
works of art which surpass all that have gone before—the 
potter, who has also kept abreast of the march of progress in 
some directions, has sadly neglected the improvement of his 
utilitarian wares. Fully to realize this fact, it is only neces- 
sary to compare the forms of our modern table service with 
some of those of a century ago, which survive in our museums 
or among our treasured heirlooms. 

When we visit a crockery shop and inspect the china 
tableware there displayed, our attention is usually first 
attracted by the vegetable or covered dishes, which seem to 
be the most conspicuous pieces among the various forms of 
vessels, because of their disproportionate size and their total 
lack of beauty. We pass service after service, from the fore- 
most potteries of Trenton and East Liverpool and other 
places, and we are impressed with the tiresome similarity of 
the patterns, their inartistic modeling and incongruous 
decorations. 

If we take up some of the trades journals and examine 
hideous shapes which are illustrated in flaunting advertise- 
ments there, as new designs of special merit, we can obtain a 
better idea of the degradation of American art, as it is applied 
to the useful wares, than can be obtained in any other way. 
We find little, if any, originality in any of them—no evidence 
of artistic feeling, no distinctive design. They are all copies 
or modifications of the nondescript forms which have gone 
before, patterns which have disgusted the cultured public for 
more than 25 years. 

Each newly announced service is only marked by greater 
clumsiness, a higher degree of ugliness, if that were possible, 
than its predecessors, If the potters themselves should take 
exception to this assertion, there is a test to which few of 
them would be willing to submit—the verdict of a jury of com- 
petent sculptors and artists. 

Compare their creations with the simple forms of ancient 
Greece and Rome, the chaste decoration of China and Japan, 
of Sevres and Worcester, and note the contrast. Why is it 
that none of our manufacturers has broken away from the old 
trade and given us something original and meritorious? This 
is a question not easily answered. Some say that the public 
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taste is alone to blame. Others place the responsibility on 
the dealers who demand cheap and trashy ware. Still others 
claim that we have produced the best that we are capable of 
making. 

Be this as it may, the fact remains that we are obliged to 
look to foreign manufacturers to furnish our tables, if we 
would have artistic china which is suitable for the use of cul- 
tured people. I once saw in a prominent crockery shop a 
table service which had been made in England. The covered 
dishes were oval in form, like an ostrich egg, scarcely larger 
and devoid of all relief ornaments. The decorative designs 
consisted entirely of large and boldly painted flowers in natural 
colors—a few simple blossoms and leaves artistically scattered 
over the creamy surface with sparing hand. 

Adjoining it was displayed one of the most pretentious 
of our American services, elaborately covered with scroll-work 
in relief and incongruous over-crowded color designs and 
cheap gilding. The contrast was most marked and all who 
saw the two, turned from the latter in disgust to the beauti- 
fully simple and appetizing exhibit beside it. 

One of our foremost ceramic modelers, while deploring 
the existing condition of affairs, recently volunteered the fol- 
lowing explanation: The average potter cares nothing for his 
art save what it will bring him in cash. The trained artist 
who spends weeks in the designing and modeling of artistic 
shapes, finds no demand for his drawings, because the manu- 
facturer is unwilling to pay him a fair price for his work. 
When a new design is desired, the moldmaker of the estab- 
lishment is instructed to make sufficient alterations in some 
of the old shapes to serve the purpose, at little or no addi- 
tional expense. The result is necessarily a nondescript series 
of pieces, of such size and character as will answer the varied 
purposes of a large hotel or a small family. By persisted 
advertising and the efforts of traveling salesmen the set is 
forced upon the public and a sufficient quantity sold to pay a 
handsome profit on the small investment. Harsh and sweep- 
ing as these statements may sound, they are, nevertheless, 
true, as every discerning, candid potter must admit, and are 
offered in a spirit of entire kindness, for the benefit of those 
who should be most interested. 

In the designing of tableware, several rules should be 
observed. First, the forms should be simple and graceful, 
and if possible carry some suggestion of their uses. There 
should be no relief ornamentation or but little, no straight 
lines or angles to offend the eye and collect dirt. 

Second—The relative size of the various pieces should be 
proportioned with a view to the purpose of each. The cov- 
ered dishes should not be large enough to serve as soup 
tureens, nor the latter so capacious as to supply the needs of 
a country tavern. 

Third—The decoration should be invariably beneath the 
glaze. Overglazing ornamentation is always out of place on 
tableware, and suggestive of grit and sand as the paintings 
wear away in time, even though thoroughly fired on. The 
decorative subjects should be appropriate and appetizing, 
delicate in coloring and sparingly applied. 

The character of the ware is not of such importance as 
the shapes and embellishment. Common cream-colored ware 
can be made as pleasing as the most expensive porcelain. In 
fact, the softer grades of ware will take the decorations more 
readily than the harder bodies. Inexpensive ivory-white ware 
can be made as attractive as the finest white porcelain, either 
soft or hard. 

The nearest approach to a really artistic table service that 
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has yet been specially produced for American use was that 
manufactured by the Messrs. Haviland & Co. of Limoges, 
France, for the Executive Mansion at Washington, during 
the Hayes Administration, from designs drawn by Mr. Theo- 
dore R. Davis, an American artist, illustrating in shapes and 
decorations the flora and fauna of the United States. Mr. 
Davis secured a small bathing-house on the beach at Asbury 
Park, N. J., for a studio, and here he made the drawings from 
which the various pieces were reproduced. 

The plates of the service were modeled in imitation of 
the petals of the mountain laurel, on which were respectively 
painted a spray of the same plant, the figure of a crab floating 
on the beach at low tide, an Indian sitting beside a slain deer, 
the trunk and summit of a palmetto cabbage, a moonlight 
view showing stalks of waving corn and pumpkins ripening 
on the ground, and a view of an old log cabin, in front of 
which are shown some tomatoes ripening on a plank. 

The soup plates were equally suggestive, the subjects 
being the green turtle, canvasback ducks, a clambake scene, 
a frog perched on a lily pad, a fireside scene in which the 
boiling kettle is shown in the chimney corner, and an okra 
stalk. 

The other sets of plate were in keeping with the general 
scheme, being original in shape and more or less appropriate 
in subject-design. The only criticism which could be made 
on the service as a whole isthe appearance of over-decoration, 
where the designs cover the entire surface. Yet this was a 
move in the right direction, the first attempt in this country 
to elevate the standard of tableware to the point of artistic 
excellence which decorative china had already reached. 

Can we wonder that people of refined taste, with the 
means to gratify them, should be driven to the use of silver 
and gold for table purposes? Is it not time that the public 
should rise in its might and demand of our potters a long- 
needed reform in the shapes of our tableware? Away with 
the thumbguards, the scrap rims, the bone ledges, which still 
disfigure our dinner plates and platters and reflect upon our 
20th century refinement. Give us the gracefully curving 
plaque as a receptacle for solid food of the slightly recurving 
edges for liquids, and we shall have, instead of the unsightly 
trencher-shapes of a century or two ago shapes in keeping 
with the advanced civilization and culture of the present day 
—pieces thoroughly adapted for artistic decoration, elegant 
for use, pleasing to the eye, worthy to receive the most beau- 
tiful ornamentation. 

Let us cultivate a taste for good art in table service 
among the people. Let us start a crusade against the offen- 
sive designs we have been so long accumstomed to seeing 
that we have come to accept them as the best that we can 
procure. Let us tear away the traditions of the past and 
build up new ideals for the future, keeping pace in ceramic 
progress with the improvement which has been reached in the 
otherarts. Surely the beautifying of our dining tables around 
which we gather a thousand times a year, should receive as 
much attention as the ornamentation of our drawing-rooms, 
our libraries and our cabinets. 

We need a complete revolution in the shapes of our table- 
ware, and who is to bring this about if not our women model- 
ers. We need radical changes in the character and quality of 
the decorative designs which are placed upon them, and who 
shall undertake this if not our amateur and professional min- 
eral painters? This is a work which, above all others, needs 
the discriminating judgment of a woman's mind, the dainty 
touch of a woman’s hand. 
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MARMALADE JAR—C. BABCOCK 


AKE black portion of design and outlines of gold. The design and top of cover should be padded brown and orange 

dotted background of ivory lustre. The leaves and lustre. The circle of jewels, if added to design, make of Auf- 

stems of brown lustre over orange lustre. The berries of setzweis first and fire hard before doing anything else to jar, 
Orange over rose lustre. The white bands above and below then cover with ruby lustre, then with orange. 
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TREATMENT OF FERNS—G. T. COLLINS 


F not properly handled, ferns are apt to look hard and stiff 
| as though cut from paper. Avoid all hard lines and give 
careful attention to light and shade. The whole composition 
should be painted in for the first firing at one sitting, as a very 
muddy effect is produced if the edges are allowed to become dry. 
Never put in thick dark color for the first firing, as there is 
plenty opportunity for darkening on the second and last firing. 
This cannot be too deeply impressed on the beginner. The 
universal fault of the novice is to paint too thickly. 

First wash in the background, using the colors very oily. 


The colors must be carefully blended into a soft cloudy back- 
ground which suggests a tangle of plants and grasses in the 
distance. The distant leaves are best painted with Air Blue 
and a little Rose, and those that come directly behind the 
masses of ferns are painted with Blue Green, Yellow Green 
and Shading Green. For the ferns in the sunlight use Olive 
and Yellow Green. The darker touches are Shading and 
Brown Green. The ends of the ferns show touches of Pom- 
padour and Yellow Brown. The stems are Blood Red and 
Black, with touches of Ruby. 
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DESIGN FOR PLACQUE—ALICE SHERRARD 


Re center medallion use for background a tinting of Deep 


with Royal and Blue green, blossoms Pompadour thin, Albert 
Blue Green, rubbing into it a little powder Pompadour 


Yellow in center, stems Royal Green. Outline all carefully 
and Royal Green toward the lower part. For the face amix- in Finishing Brown. Black portion of border Red Bronze, 
ture of % Albert Yellow and *% Pompadour, add more Pom- white ground Light Brown Bronze, flowers and stems in 
padour to cheeks and lips; eyes, blue; hair, yellow brown— _ gold. Outline in black. 


The center can also have a mono- 
Meissen and Finishing Brown; drapery, white shaded slightly 


chromatic treatment in browns or a lustre treatment. 
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POMEGRANATE SALAD BOWL 
Miss Kimball 


111s design would be very effective carried out in Copenha- 
fi gen Blue, ora dark blue made of Banding Blue and black 
with a touch of Ruby Purple. To carry out a polychrome 
color scheme, make the background black; clean out the 
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design, leaving ground for black outline. Make the leaves 
and stems of browns; the outside of Pomegranates, Yellow 
Ochre shading into Pompadour at point opposite stems; inside 
of Pomegranate, Yellow Ochre thin, with seeds in Pompadour 


Ii] 


and Red Brown; band at top, Ochre and dots of Pompadour. 
Inside of bowl tinted cream and design carried out in browns 
and ochre outlined with black. 

Or, make outside of bowl gold ground with leaves and 
stems in brown lustre; pomegranates in orange lustre with 
seeds ruby. After firing and burnishing, cover the entire out- 
side with dark green lustre. Inside of bowl] make design in gold 
with gold line around top, put green lustre over stems and 


dots in centers of flowers also dots around center. A fine 
black outline will give character to the whole bowl. 
€ 
THE COLLECTOR 
OLD CHINA FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
(When pieces are sent by express, expressage is paid by buyer. When pieces are 


sent on approval and returned, return expressage is also paid by buyer). 
Proof pieces must be absolutely perfect and show practically no traces of 
wear. Perfect pieces must be perfect not only in condition, but in color, and 
traces of wear must be very slight and not injure the pieceinany way. All cracks, 
chips, repairs, marked discolorations or scratches must be mentioned. 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


Alms House platter, 17-inch, fine condition, - - - $46.00 
Upper Ferry Bridge platter, crack shows little, fine color, 35.CO 
Erie Canal plate, Utica inscription, perfect, . ° - 45.00 


Capitol at Washington (Stevenson, vine leaf border), 10-inch, crack 


inside of rim looks fire crack, fine color, : : - 32.00 
Octagon Church, Boston, soup, to-inch plate, aaj - 20.00 
Another, soup, to-inch, proof plate, - . - - 16.00 
Escape of the Mouse (Wilkie), 1o-inch proof plate, - . 20.00 
Playing at Draught (Wilkie), 1o-inch soup, small chip rep., - 14.00 
Valentine (Wilkie), 10-inch plate, perfect, . - - 13.00 
Baltimore Court House, 8-inch, small chip rep., - - - 18.00 
Anti-Slavery plate, 94-inch, : - . - - 18 00 
Transylvania University, 9'2-inch plate, good color, - 17.00 
Upper Ferry Bridge, 9-inch proof plate, - - 12.50 
City Hall (Ridgway), 1o-inch, perfect, . - - - 12.00 
Philadelphia Library, 8-inch, - - - : : 12 00 
Winter View of Pittsfield, 9-inch, perfect, : - - . 10 CO 
Fairmount Park, near Philadelphia, 1o-inch, good condition, 8.co 
Erie Canal at Buffalo, red plate, 10-inch, piece broken and rep., shows 
Chateau Ermenonville, to-inch, perfect, : ° - 7.00 

little, fine color, . : - : . : . 6.00 
States plate, 62-inch, perfect, . ° . . : 6.00 
City Hall, Meigs, light blue, perfect, : : ° - 5.00 
Girl at Well cup and saucer, perfect, large size, - - 4.00 
Soup tureen, 15-inch wide, dark blue, floral decoration, very fine, 12.00 
Caledonian pink soup plate, 1o-inch, Highlander in center, perfect, 2.00 
Erie Canal pitcher, cracked but holds water, : ° - 18.00 

LUSTRES 

Pink square dish, handles perfect, Yale College and State House, 30.00 
Copper lustre pitcher, 4-inch, raised decoration on blue, odd shape, 3.50 
Another, raised figures on blue, 4-inch, fine piece, - - - . 36 
Another, 3'%-inch, raised flowers, no band, rare, : : 3.75 
Another, 5-inch, pink lustre band, short crack on edge, - - 3.25 
Another, 5!4-inch, band in polychrome sections, fine, - - 5.50 
Another, 34-inch, flowers on white band, - . . : 2.50 
Another, 4-inch, raised decoration on blue, dark lustre, - 2.75 
Cup and saucer, purplish pink design of Temperance emblem, pink 

lustre band, - - - - : - - 2.50 
Copper lustre mug, raised dec. on blue, slight crack on edge : 2.75 
Another, 4-inch, yellow band, . : - : - 2.00 
Staffordshire pitcher, pink lustre band on border, green ground, black 

medallions with battles of ships, United States and Macedonian, 

Enterprise and Boxer (Bentley, Weare & Bourne, engrav ers, Shel- 

ton) slight crack on spout, - - 18.00 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Another, single flower dec., tea pot, sugar bowl, creamer, two cups 

and saucers, fine condition, - - - 26.00 
Lowestoft sugar bowl, crack and small chip, floral decoration, - 2.75 
Lowestoft g-inch plate, scalloped edge, perfect, - . - 2.50 
Twelve Apostle pitcher (Chas. Meigh) date 1842, small repair on edge, 

shows little, fine and rare, : - 15.00 
Old pitcher, cream ground, figures in blue in relief, animal’s head 

spout, slight repair on edge, - - . - - 6 00 
New Hall porcelain tea pot, marked New Hall, flowers in brilliant 

colors, spout restored, - . : - : . 6.00 


























FIVE PIECES FROM THE SEVRES SERVICE MADE FOR THE EMPRESS. 
OF RUSSIA IN 1778—COLLECTION OF M. GOODE. 


From ‘*‘ La Porcelaine Tendre de Sevres,’’ by E. Garnier. 


Gilding by Vincent and Legray, flowers by Barre and Taillandier, ground bleu 
turquoise and white, ornaments and circles gold, flowers and leaves natural 
colors, border medallions, figures in cameo white on chocolate brown ground. 


HIGH PRICES FOR OLD CHINA 


NE of our subscribers asks what is the most valuable old 
() china. It is well known that a number of old faiences 
and porcelains bring enormous prices, and without covering 
the ground very thoroughly we will try in this article to give 
an idea of the prices paid in recent years for some rare pieces 
of different makes. 

We have in this magazine given accounts of sales of 
Chinese porcelains, which take place almost every year in 
New York, and our readers know that fine blue and white, 
also some of the rare single color potteries run up to four 
figures. Some idea of the value placed by collectors upon 
really fine specimens of Chinese may be given by stating that 
a square shaped vase in Mr. George Salting’s collection in 
England, black glaze and white decoration (famille noie) was 
bought for £1,000 ($5,000). If we are not mistaken, a blue 
and white vase from the Dana collection sold in New York 
for the same price a few years ago. There is no doubt that 
some of the best and rarest specimens of old Chinese are yet 
in Chinese collections, and that unique pieces, if brought for 
sale in Europe or in this country, would go much higher than 
prices quoted above. 

The rare and valuable faiences and porcelains made in 
Europe during the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, such as 
Italian and French faiences, Sevres, Dresden, Worcester, 
Chelsea porcelains, &c., do not seem to figure conspicuously 
in American collections. Genuine and high-priced specimens 
are seldom offered for sale here, although the country is 
flooded with counterfeits, and to get an idea of their value 
one must refer to sales occasionally made under the hammer 
at Christie’s in London or at the Hotel Drouot in Paris, when 
famous European collections are dispersed. 

The porcelaine tendre de Sevres, manufactured first at 
Vincennes, later at Sevres, from 1740 to 1760, has lately 
attained phenomenal values. Single plates have brought as 
much as $1,000, cups and saucers $750. A famous service in 


the possession of H. M. the King of England, in Windsor 
Castle, is valued, according to Litchfield, at $500,000. Another 
service made for the Empress of Russia, in 1778, although of 
a later date than the most prized period, is highly valued. 
About 160 pieces were stolen during a fire at the Trasknoe 
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Selo palace and sold in England. Although most of them 
were repurchased later on by Emperor Nicholas, some pieces 
occasionally come up for sale, and a single plate will easily 
bring $750 or more. Perhaps the most valued color on old 
Sevres is the famous pink called Rose Du Barry, or more 
properly Pompadour, which was discontinued about 1760. 
A pair of Rose Pompadour vases sold as far back as 1857 in 
the Bernal sale for $9,710, and would fetch considerably more 
now. These two vases are in the Wallace collection. Blue 
de roi and turquoise are also very much sought after. 
Practically all specimens of old jporcelaine tendre are 
placed in collections or museums. The high prices paid for it 
at all times, even at the time of its fabrication, had for natural 
result to create a special industry, the manufactory of coun- 
terfeit old Sevres, as, in fact, has been the case for all rare and 
valuable keramics. The quantity of spurious old Sevres 
which is constantly thrown on the French, English and 
American markets can hardly be imagined, most of it so 
inferior to the originals as to deceive only the most ignorant. 
However some very clever reproductions are made. The best 
and most difficult to detect are the pieces decorated at the 
beginning of this century on genuine soft paste of Sevres. 
In 1804, after the manufacture of forcelaine tendre was dis- 
continued and replaced by the hard paste, the Director, 
Brongniard, badly in need of money to pay his workmen, sold 
all the soft paste in stock. This was decorated by very clever 
artists and sold as Sevres, and specimens are found in some of 
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No. 2. No. 3. 
SEVRES VASES. 
From ‘‘ La Porcelaine Tendre de Sevres,’’ by E. Garnier. 


VASE CALICE, OPEN WORK COVER—CoOllection of H. M. the King of Eng- 
Ground bleu de roi, gold scrolls, 


No, 1. 
land, Buckingham Palace; painted by Morin. 
medallions natural colors. 

No. 2. VASE BALUSTRE—Collection of A. de Rothschild. 
scrolls, medallions natural colors. 

No. 3. VASE CALICE—Collection of Sir Richard Wallace: painted by Morin. 
Ground bleu de roi and gold, interlaced ornaments vert pomme (apple green), 
medallions natural colors. 


sround bleu de roi, gold 


the best collections, among them, it is claimed, the Sevres 
china of the King of England at Windsor Castle. However 
well decorated, this counterfeit Sevres can be detected with a 
little experience, first from the use of chrome green in 
bouquets and landscapes. Before 1804, and consequently on 
all old Sevres, the green used was copper oxide, but about at 
that time it was found that chrome oxide gave a richer green 
and of better glazing qualities, and it rapidly took the place 
of the old green. The decorators of the undecorated paste 
of Sevres did not think of this. Their chrome green is warmer 
and yellower than the copper green and has not the metallic 
shine of the green on genuine old Sevres. This difference is 
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quite noticeable when two pieces are placed side by side. 
Another difference is that gold on old Sevres was burnished 
with nails adjusted on a wooden handle, while at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century these were replaced by agate bur- 
nishers. With practice one may recognize the soft marks of 
the agate burnishing from the sharp marks, sometimes quite 
deep, of the old nail burnishing. 

Dresden china of the 18th century has been as much 
imitated and counterfeited as Sevres, if not more. The cross 
sword mark has been used at all times by numerous potteries, 
and it is very difficult to pronounce a piece of Dresden as 
genuine old Royal Meissen, unless it is accompanied with an 
authentic pedigree. As a matter of fact, old Meissen is 
exceedingly rare, and the prices it realizes are very high. A 
collection considered second only to the collection in the 
Japan Palace of Dresden, that of Hon. Massey Manwaring, 
M. P., was sold in 1899 to Mr. King, a South African million- 
aire, for the respectable sum of $250,000. 

Some of the old English porcelains have, of late years, 
considerably increased in value; first of all Worcester. The 
most valued specimens of Worcester are, of course, those of 
Dr. Wall’s period, 1768 to 1783. It was at that time that the 
famous blue salmon scale decoration was introduced, the 
ground being dark blue, covered with gold ornaments in the 
shape of fish scales. On this ground were panels of white 
sround with decorations of figures, exotic birds or flowers. 
Figure subjects are the rarest, flowers the most common. 
Another famous decoration of this period is the powder blue 
in imitation of Oriental china. 

A fine vase, painted by Donaldson, fetched in the Trap- 
nell sale, in 1899, $3,517, and a pair of salmon scale blue 
ground cups and saucers, with Watteau subjects, sold for 
$787. The later periods of Worcester, the Flight & Barr 
and the Chamberlain periods, which were very much neglected 
by collectors a few years ago, are beginning to realize 
excellent prices. : 

But of all English porcelains the most valued is certainly 
the famous Chelsea. One of the peculiarities of the Chelsea 
paste is that its composition is such that any attempt to refire 
it would result in the specimen flying to pieces. There can, 
therefore, be no after decoration or doctoring of old Chelsea, 
as is so often the case with Sevres and many other wares. 
But there are many clever imitations. 

The rarest and most sought after Chelsea pieces are those 
with rose pink, claret or crimson ground colors, also a rich, 
deep Vincennes blue. The most valuable set of Chelsea in 
existence is the set of seven vases in the collection of Lord 
Burton. These have the rose pink ground color and are 
superbly painted after the manner of old Sevres with mytho- 
logical subjects. In 1899 three vases of this ground color, 
from the collection of Lord Methuen, sold at Christie’s for 
$15,000. As the Burton vases are more than double the size 
’ of these and in remarkably good condition, it is difficult to 
guess what sum such a set would bring if it was offered for sale. 

In connection with Chelsea, we may mention Bow and 
Derby. In 1899 a pair of fine Bow figures realized $2,000, 
which is the record price so far. Old Crown Derby also com- 
mands good figures, but only the finest specimens. 

We cannot leave English china without referring to 
prices realized by some pieces of that greatest of all English 
potters, Wedgwood. Some of the fifty original copies of the 
Portland vase have occasionally come for sale at Christie's and 
have brought from $750 to $900. A famous vase in the 
collection of Lord Tweedmouth is valued at from $2,500 to 
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$5,000. It is interesting to know that this vase was bought 
only twenty-five years ago for the modest sum of $22.50. 

Some of the old European faiences, especially those of 
the 16th century bring very large figures. In fact it is among 
them that we will find the most highly prized of all keramic 
products. 

Italian majolicas have a prominent place among these 
rare faiences, first of all the Faenza Majolica, decorated in blue 
and yellow. <A beautiful plate with grotesque figures, dated 
1508, was bought by A. de Rothschild at the Fountaine sale 
in 1884, for $4,600. A baluster shaped vase in blue and deep 
orange was bought by Mr. George Salting for $5,950. 

The Gubbio faience is quite as famous, especially the 
lustre pieces made by Maestro Georgio Andreoli. His most 
celebrated plate is one decorated with the three Graces, signed 
and dated 1525. Mr. Fountaine bought it for $3,832, at 
the sale of his collection it brought $2,100 and was sold 
again in 1885 to the South Kensington Museum for $4,352. 

Practically all genuine specimensof these rare faiences are 
known and placed. But the flood of counterfeits thrown on 
the market is unabated. Last winter, in New York, two 
Gubbio placques sold in auction sale for $150 a piece. If the 
sale was genuine, it was a pretty big price, as there is not one 
chance in a thousand that these placques were real Gubbio. 

If Sevres is the most valuable of all porcelains, it is also 
a French faience which is the most valuable of all faiences, and 
undoubtedly the finest of all keramic gems without exception. 
This is the celebrated Saint Porchaire faience, alsocalled faience 
d’Oiron or Henry Deux ware. This unique, delicate and 
exceedingly rare ware seems to have turned the heads of col- 
lectors, and its prices in the last years have gone up by leaps 
and bounds to extraordinary figures. Its date is 1520 to 1550. 
There are now in existence only sixty-five specimens, all 
placed in collections and museums. The South Kensington 
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SAINT PORCHAIRE SALT CELLAR IN THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM 

From Litchfield’s ‘‘ Pottery and Porcelain,’’ by courtesy of 

Truslove, Hanson & Comba, New York. 

Museum possesses six of them, which were purchased for 
$12,150, a very modest sum compared with prices that could 
be realized at present. In a sale at Paris in 1899, an ewer 
realized $10,000 and a salt cellar $4,000. Atthe Spitzer sale in 
Paris in 1893, a tazza was purchased by Mr. George Salting 
for $4,500, and a candlestick in the Rothschild collection cost 
the enormous sum of $18,375, certainly a record price for 
candlesticks. 
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This Saint Porchaire ware is unique, being an incrusted 
faience. It was made by two clever artists, Bernard and 
Charpentier, under the supervision of a woman of great taste, 
Helene de Hengest, widow of Arthur Gouffier, governor of 
Francis I. It was of fine paste, worked by hand and very 
thin. Upon the first nucleus the potter spread a still thinner 
layer of purer and whiter clay, in which he graved the princi- 
pal ornaments, then filled them with colored clays, which he 
made level with the surface. 

In connection with the Saint Porchaire faience, we must 
mention the well known Bernard de Palissy ware. Palissy was 
a painter on glass when, in 1539, he saw a beautiful cup and 
saucer which so enraptured him that he decided to become a 
potter. There.is very little doubt that this cup and saucer 
was of Saint Porchaire make, as Palissy lived in the same part 
of the country. And although the faience which he made, 
after sixteen years of patient work, is entirely different, it 
seems probable that the ornamentation in relief as used by 
him was suggested by the same kind of ornamentation on 
St. Porchaire. 

The Palissy dishes with animals in relief are very rare and 
beautiful, his enamel being of very fine quality, the ware light 
and highly finished, the reproduction of animals true to 
nature. The imitations are numerous, some clever, but most 
of them heavy, clumsy and made to deceive only people who 
have never seen a real Palissy dish. A large round basin 
representing Diana leaning on a stag, with dogs around her, 
brought in the Soltykoff sale, $1,460. A fine circular dish with 
a lizard in center was bought by G. de Rothschild at the Ber- 
nal sale for $810. It had been bought some time before ina 
broken state for 12 francs ($2.40), and after being restored 
had been sold to Mr. Bernal for $20. 

In many other wares, such as Rouen, Delft, Capo di 
Monte, etc., good genuine specimens may be mentioned as 
bringing high prices. Here also reproductions are much more 
common than genuine pieces. Capo di Monte, for instance, 
can be found at almost every antique shop in New York, but 
it is doubtful if there isa single genuine specimen in this 
country. Although some of the modern Capo di Monte 
pieces are clever reproductions of the old, they can easily be 
detected, the body of the ware being heavier and more vitre- 
ous, while the old paste is light, very translucent, of almost 
eggshell texture. 

To the American collector, the only ware of interest at 
present is the Anglo-American pottery of colonial times and 
of the beginning of this century, and the question is often 
asked: ‘* Will this ware keep increasing in value, and what is 
the best to collect?” Although the historical dark blue 
Staffordshire is already at almost prohibitive prices for small 
purses, there seems very little doubt that it will keep increas- 
ing if value more than anything else. As soon asthe country 
supply is practically exhausted and the dark blue comes for 
sale only when collections are dispersed, its prices will proba- 
bly be much higher than now. However, one must not forget 
that this ware has been collected early, when the supply, 
especially of the most common subjects, was quite large, and 
that many collections being formed for speculative purposes, 
every rise in value will be met by offers of sale. The cheap- 
est Anglo-American ware to-day may very well be the rare 
pieces of historical dark blue, even if one has to pay $50 fora 
plate and $100 for a platter, or more. These rare pieces may 
some day reach fancy figures, but it is improbable that the 
most common pieces will ever do so. As to the late Stafford- 
shire, printed in light blue, brown, pink, black, etc., outside 
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of historical pieces, the value of which will be maintained and 
probably increased, the balance may be considered as hardly 
worth collecting. It is common table ware, like all printed 
Staffordshire, but is lacking the high decorative qualities of 
the dark blue, besides having no historical interest whatever, 
and being of comparatively recent manufacture. 

Among the old wares outside of Staffordshire, collections 
made with good judgment of the best specimens of Wedg- 
wood and his contemporary imitators of Worcester, Derby, 
Minton, Spode, Lowestoft, Bristol, Leeds and others, will 
surely prove to be a good investment, as many of these wares 
have been comparatively neglected by collectors so far, and 
good purchases can be made. Lustres also, especially silver 
and copper lustres, will undoubtedly be always much sought 
after for their decorative qualities. 

For Anglo-American ware, as for any old china, the 
more values rise, the more collectors will have to beware of 
counterfeit pieces. It seems to be the impression among 
many that certain wares, like silver lustres and dark blue 
Staffordshire cannot be imitated. This does not seem justi- 
fied. There would be no difficulty in counterfeiting silver 
lustres by using what the old English potters used, platinum 
lustre, and not silver. As to the famous dark blue, 
it is only cobalt blue which, if applied to the proper body, 
a most essential condition, will produce very deceiving 
counterfeits. 

Strict laws are in force in England, preventing the sale of 
counterfeit china as old china, and obliging manufacturers to 
mark all china coming out of their kilns with their mark and 
the word “ England.”” Unfortunately there are no laws of 
that kind in France, which is the largest producer of counter- 
feit old china, and in this country where this peculiar industry 
has not yet flourished to a great extent, there is nothing to 
prevent the sale of counterfeits. A large consignment of 
spurious Lowestoft, Capo di Monte, Sevres, Rouen, Chelsea, 
etc., was openly sold last winter as old china, in one of the 
leading auction rooms in New York. 

Collectors must not be discouraged by the fact that 
Anglo-American ware, which so far has been comparatively 
free of imitations, will probably have the same fate in this 
respect as other china, as soon as values are an incentive for 
the counterfeit industry, as they are now in many instances. 
These imitations can always be detected, and make collecting 
more interesting. However perfect they are, there are always 
some peculiar marks which will betray their origin. Differ- 
ences in paste, weight, colors and glazes; and old age and wear 
have left on the best preserved specimens of china, sometimes 
in the appearance of the paste, sometimes in the softness of 
color and glaze, marks which it is impossible to define, but 
which a practiced eve will detect and no modern imitation 
can exactly reproduce. 


s 
[IN THE Miss M. Helen E. Montfort, who is spend- 
SHOPS ing the summer in charge of the National 


League exhibit at the Pan-American, will 
teach in Buffalo during the month of September. 

The new catalogue of L. B. King & Co., of Detroit 
shows a large and varied line of china for decoration. Also 
Bohemian glass which amateurs will find reliable for experi- 
mental glass decoration. The catalogue also shows a good 
line of colors and materials for china and water color 
painting. 
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TANKARD Decorated by Anna B. Leonard 
Presented by the Keramic Art Club of Poughkeepsie to its President, Mrs. Hinckley. 
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PYROGRAPHY 


All designs for Pyrography should be sent to Miss k. Livermore, Box 476, 
New Haven, Ct., who will have charge of this department and will answer inquiries 
in the Magazine 


TREATMENT FOR WATER LILY BORDER 


Katherin Livermore 


as a border around the doors of a cabinet. Burn the outlines 
very deeply, then carve the background away, leaving the ornament 
in relief. Burn the background very dark, leaving ornament light, 
but modeled slightly. Stain the dark parts, then wax and polish 
in the usual way. 


Ts design is very effective if enlarged several times and used 


© 
TREATMENT OF TABORETTE DESIGN 


Katherin Livermore 


AKE the outlines deep and perfect, then stain as follows: 
Black spaces, green; lined spaces, brown, dotted spaces, 
yellow; white spaces, red, except the center, which should be 
green. The lower part of the taborette should be green. Shellac 
the entire surface with bleached shellac and, when perfectly dry, 
wax and polish in in the usual way. 
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For Treatment see page 116 DESIGN FOR TABORETTE—EMILY F. PEACOCK 
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TREATMENT OF FLEUR-DE-LIS STUDY (Supplement) 
Ik. B. Aulich 


OR china painting I would advise that the study be applied 
ee to tall shapes or where a long stem can be introduced. 
The Fleur-de-Lis is also prettier when painted in the natural 
size. The flower is a difficult one to paint, and careful atten- 
tion must be paid to the drawing. Forthe Violet tints in the 
upper petals use Turquoise Blue mixed with a little Rose, the 
quantity of both depending on the depths of Violet to be 
desired. If you wish a pale lavender use Air Blue instead of 
Turquoise in the mixture. For the lower dark petals use 
Crimson Purple with Banding Blue. For the centre and 
inside parts and the narrow shaped stripes down the centre of 
each petal curling downward use Lemon Yellow and shade 
with Albert and Yellow Brown. Do not forget the purple 
veins in the petals which lose themselves in the yellow centre, 
The three petals hanging downwards are always darker than 
the others. 

When you paint the white fleur-de-lis use a gray made of 
Yellow Green and Violet, first lay in Lemon Yellow, Blue, 
and shade with gray. There are purple veins in the lower 
petals also. Yellow Green, Blue Green and Shading green 
can be used in the leaves. For the distant greens use more 
blue. The general character of the greens in this plant is cold 
in tone, but as in all paintings use warmer colors in the 
leaves, etc. For the first firing you may lay in color scheme 
as given above, using colors very oily for the painting of 
backgrounds also. The background is laid in for the second 
firing, which I consider more practical for the less experi- 
enced painter, as he can change the color scheme and effects 
to suit the individual taste, and if not successful can wipe off 
the tint without destroying the design. The last firing I use 
for finishing and accents and a general rounding up of the 
color scheme and light and shade. 

TREATMENT FOR WATER COLORS. 

Put in the background first by using Payne's Grey and 
Indian Yellow with a little carmine in it. For the violet 
tints use new blue and rose madder mixed and blue and car. 
mine for the lower petals. The leaves are laid in as the back- 
scround, only ina little brighter tones, using more yellow for 
the prominent ones and more blue in the distant ones. The 
whole should be done very watery to get a good effect. 
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iimily F. Peacock 
[Reprinted from our October, 1899, Keramic by request.] 


© the amateur, the preparing of gc!d for keramic decora- 
if tion seemsa great undertaking, but with the proper appar- 
atus, materialsand care, this should not be. Then the pleasure 
and profit derived from using pure gold, more than compen- 
sates for time expended. There are two methods generally 
used. In both, the metal is dissolved in agua regia, and when 
precipitated is in the form of a light brown powder. By one 
method the gold is precipitated by ferros sulphate (copperas), 
the other by mercury. The former I prefer, and give as 
follows: 

Take four pennyweights of pure ribbon gold, cut into 
small pieces. and put in a large measuring glass or porcelain 
vessel holding not less than a pint, cover with about an ounce 
and a half of agua regia, placing over vessel a piece of common 
glass. Let this stand over night in a large room, or prefera- 


bly, in the open air. In the morning pour the chloride of 





gold into two glass vessels, each holding three pints or more, 
being very careful not to waste a drop, as every grain counts 
when the precipitate is formed. Then make a solution, taking 
about a quart of warm water to an ounce of /ferros sulphate. 
When thoroughly dissolved, add to the chloride until precipi- 
tation begins, clouding the liquid, and the gold in the form of 
brown powder will begin to fall to the bottom of the vessel. 
Let this stand four or five hours, or until entirely settled; then 
pour off the clear liquid from the precipitate, treating it as 
before, as the gold held in solution may not all have been 
precipitated; 7. ¢., pour off clear liquid into another vessel, to 
this must be added more of the prepared solution, until it is 
cloudy as in the first instance; if # refuses to cloud there is no 
more gold insolution. Wash the precipitate left in the vessels 
with warm water, let it stand until settled, pour off, and repeat 
the process twice. The washing consists of stirring the pre- 
cipitate with a glass rod a few times in the water. When it 
has settled for the last time, pour off the water and transfer 
to a shallow plate that will bear heat; place over this a paper 
cover, and put in front or over a fire. When quite dry, rub 
down with a muller, when it is ready for use or to be fluxed. 
Divide your powder into pennyweights. In this way you will 
find out how much you have made. All liquid used should 
be poured through filter paper afterwards, to make sure you 
do not lose the smallest quantity. When dry this may be 
burned, and only the grains of gold remains. To make flux, 
use nitrate of bismuth, twelve parts, to one part of pulverized 
borax; mixing one part flux to twelve parts of the gold pow. 
der. When ready to use, rub down to a proper consistency 
with fat oil and spirits of turpentine, taking care not to make 
it too thin. If made as directed, one coat of this gold is suff- 
cient for this purpose. 

A couple of glass rods, several pieces of glass for, covers, 
and a large jar to hold solution, besides vessels already men- 
tioned, will be necessary, and each one of these must be 
washed scrupulously clean before using. Glazed paper is best 
for wrapping up gold powder, and a small pair of scales will 
be found very useful. 


v 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


This column is only for subscribers whose names appear upon our list. Please 
do not send stamped envelopes for reply. The editors can answer questions only 
in this column. 


C.D. E. Verv frequently when hard enamel has been fired hard and 
then fired at a lower temperature it shows a tendency to chip off, but paste is 
rather expected to be fired lighter the second time for enamels, etc. We think 
the trouble must be either in the ware you are using, or the medium may not 
be just right. A heat sufficient to glaze rose nicely ought to be strong enough 
for paste. Why not try fat or thick oil and lavender instead of turpentine 
during this warm weather which affects all oils more or less, and especially 
turpentine. When paste is not just right, it will sometimes fire all right in 
the first fire and chip in the second. 


You can use Carmine No. 3 for first fire and rose for second, but not vice 
versa. Better make a test first on a bit of broken china, to see if it is the 
tone you desire. Rose used first is likelv to purple in second fire. 


LL. K.—You will find the formula for gold in this issue. 


E. M. H.—There is no reason why a good pink enamel should tire white. 
Perhaps there was some mistake in your bottle. We would return it to the 
dealer, explaining the trouble and asking for a new bottle. 


Mrs. W. R. O’N.—We will send you the La Croix color chart which you 
desire. We do not understand why cement for mending china should turn 
dark in any kiln, but if you have that trouble we should advise using Auf- 
setzweis in tubes for mending instead of cement. Fire hard. We would 
Suggest as a decoration for your ice tub one of the conventional borders 
given in the KERAMIC STUDIO. There are many to choose from. Carry 
the design up on handles and, if desired, drop the single principal ornament 
at intervals below the border and a little design in flat gold on the inside to 
correspond. 

Mrs. P. A. B.—If you wish to write an article on ‘‘ China Painting as a 
fine art,’’ the best material we can refer you to for modern decoration is to the 
various articles in back numbers on the different potteries and their work. For 
the older work you can look in any of the reference books mentioned in the 
list on publisher’s page. You will have to add to this from your own expe- 
rience. 
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